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A few years ago my Yale colleague, René Wellek, described the current 
trend in literary studies as follows: “Recent criticism [of literature tends, at 
every point, to slide] over into psychology, sociology, philosophy and the- 
ology.” Wellek went on to remark that criticism, having abandoned its central 
concern—which, he insists, is the art of literature—now “looks constantly 
elsewhere, wants to become sociology, politics, philosophy, theology, and even 
mystical illumination.” 

I think that Wellek is quite right, and my conviction that he is right con- 
stitutes my justification for restating, on this occasion, soine basic truths of 
which we need to remind ourselves. 

One basic truth is that literature is incorrigibly concrete. A poem, for ex- 
ample, does not make statements (or if it does, its statements are only 
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incidental to its true function, which is to provide a dramatization of the 
human situation). Let me offer a very simple illustration. The poet A.E. 
Housman concludes one of his poems by writing: 


To think that two and two are four 
And never five nor three 

The heart of man has long been sore 
And long is like to be. 


Housman is not here trying to annul arithmetic. A world in which two and two 
sometimes added up to five and sometimes to three would be an insane 
world. What he is doing is commenting on the plight of the human being 
who too often finds himself up against inexorable facts. 

Or consider, in Keats’s “Ode to a Grecian Urn,” the “statement” that 
“Beauty is truth, Truth beauty.” Treated as a sampler motto to be hung 
on the wall, the assertion doesn’t make much sense—at best, it is a kind 
of piffling Platonism. But read in the full context of the poem in which it 
occurs, and perceived as a dramatic utterance, it tells us a great deal about 
the human predicament. 

The fact that literature dramatizes a situation rather than drawing some 
conclusion from it or reducing it to a statement has important consequences 
with reference to the relation of literature to action. Statements are necessarily 
reductions and simplifications of complex situations. Having examined such a 
situation and having taken into account what seem to be the salient elements, 
we conclude that we ought to take this or that action. But literature (in the 
sense in which I am now trying to develop the concept) resists simplification 
and abstraction. The poem or the novel is not a recipe for action. It at- 
tempts to realize the situation totally—in its full and complicated drama. 

Since poems, plays and novels are dramatizations of human experience, 
they necessarily reflect human attitudes and human evaluations. That is to 
say that they are not scientific descriptions, which eliminate on principle the 
human equation. For example, a novel that was wholly dispassionate, thor- 
oughly purged of all human interest, hygienically clinical, would not be a 
novel. It would be a chillingly scientific survey. 

The poet in particular shrinks from such intellectual detachment. Thus, 
the Romantic poets of the early nineteenth century reproached the neo- 
classic poets for having betrayed poetry by stifling man’s natural instincts 
and emotions. The Age of Reason had been, for poetry—so the Romantics 
beliceved—an almost unmitigated disaster. Coleridge saw the situation as one 
in which heart and head had been separated. A genuine poetry—and, speaking 
more generally, a genuine literature—had to bring them back together. 

Stress upon this necessary reconciliation—of heart and head, of mind 
and emotion—is at the core of Allen Tate’s assertion that poetry gives us 
“complete knowledge.” He certainly could not have meant a knowledge that 
was complete in some statistical or encyclopediac sense. The completeness 
that he had in mind includes the element of human valuation. Let me use 
an analogy. Literature is neither an ordnance map of a countryside nor an 
X-ray photograph of a human being’s bone structure. It is more nearly analo- 
gous to a landscape painted by a Constable or a Claude Lorrain, or to a 
portrait from the brush of a Rembrandt or a Raphael. There are, to be sure, 
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occasions in which we need the X-ray photograph far more than we need a 
canvas by even the finest portrait painter—and occasions in which the 
ordnance map, with its exact plotting and measurements, can help us to 
find our way to a destination—occasions in which the most evocative land- 
scape painting would be an embarrassment. But such occasions are special. 
For the world in which we normally live and move and have our being 
resists being reduced to an abstraction, however useful; nor will an electro- 
cardiograph of our friend’s circulatory system ordinarily suffice. To satisfy our 
sense of his affectionate humanity, we require a less mechanical notation of 
the beating of his heart. 

If, then, literature is more “complete” than other descriptions of reality 
because it provides more than an abstract description of our world, and be- 
cause it satisfies the needs of the human heart, does it really need to bother 
about the head at all? Why ask it to do more than record past emotion or 
to stimulate emotion in the reader of the present moment? The question may 
at first blush seem reasonable, but a literature that does no more than to 
express emotion or stimulate emotion is just as “incomplete” as the emotion- 
less clinical report. If we dismiss fact and admit only emotions, we have 
simply swapped the devil for the witch. 

Much contemporary writing, I grant, is hysterical and brainless. It simmers, 
boils over, gushes with fervent feelings. But there is a long-standing and 
honored tradition that comes down to us from a period as early as the Greeks, 
a traditon that insists on literary craft and artistic design. The shriek of an 
animal, a child’s cry of fear, a man’s yell of surprise, do not qualify as litera- 
ture. Literary art is art—not simply an instinctive and immediate emotional 
response. It uses words, and with the use of words appear design, pattern, 
meaning—and concomitant with them, an element of detachment—a dis- 
tancing necessary for the perception of design. 

The detachment is essential. Art is not raw response, but response mediated 
through contemplation. Moreover, art is not life, but a fiction. We do not, for 
example, go to the theater to see real people actually die: we know all the 
time that the actor is an actor and that his death is feigned. There is the 
story of the miner of gold-rush days who was watching the performance of 
melodrama by a touring company in one of the western states. He became 
so excited that at a crucial moment he pulled out his six-shooter and demanded 
of the stage villain that he unhand the girl. The miner’s response spoke 
volumes for his moral response, but it was not an aesthetic one. He had 
confused art and life. Yet it is not easy to convince many literary critics that 
literary art is not directly connected with life. 

Fiction can, of course, provide us with knowledge of reality—but only on 
its own terms. Such was clearly Wordsworth’s view of the matter. A poet, he 
insisted, was, first and foremost, a man speaking to men, and speaking about 
the most important things—speaking about truth itself, no less—yet truth 
that is “not individual and local, but general and operative; [truth] not stand- 
ing upon eternal testimony, but carried alive into the heart by passion; truth 
which is its own testimony... .” 

Wordsworth described poetry as “the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings,” but he was careful to add that “it takes its origin from emotion 
recollected in tranquillity; the emotion is contemplated till, by a species of 
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reaction, the tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion, kindred to 
that which was before the subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, 
and does itself actually exist in the mind.” 

Though Wordsworth’s statement is somewhat cloudy, one thing is crystal 
clear: he is insisting that poetry is not an immediate response to a stimulus. 
It is a distancing of the experience in question. The emotional experience is 
thereby given shape and form. A study of Wordsworth’s own poetic practice 
shows that the raw experience in question was not only formed but trans- 
formed in the process. In the development of one of his poems, what Words- 
worth had read and assimilated from the tradition often fused with, and 
became as important an element as, the personal experience that the poem 
nominally reflected. 

T. S. Eliot must have meant something like this when he insisted that 
“Poetry is not a turning loose of emotion, but an escape from emotion,” 
that it “is not the expression of personality, but an escape from personality.” 

It does not speak well of contemporary criticism that Eliot’s statement has 
so often been interpreted as a commendation of an unemotional art and 
Eliot himself held to be a withdrawn and rather bloodless poet. What im- 
mediately follows the sentence I have just quoted should have put the critics 
right, for Eliot goes on to say: “But, of course, only those who have per- 
sonality and emotions know what it means to want to escape from these 
things.” Now that the literary world has become more generally aware of the 
terrible unhappiness of Eliot’s first marriage, perhaps such carpers can take 
seriously Eliot’s dry comment that only those who have “emotions know what 
it means to want to escape” from them. 

It may seem whimsical to try to reconcile Wordsworth’s theory of poetry 
with Eliot’s. Nevertheless, I think that the theories of these two poets have 
much in common, just as their poetries have more in common than most 
people think. Indeed, I would argue that certain principles are common to 
all authentic poetry. If this were not so, we should drop the term “poetry” 
altogether and simply speak of various kinds of verbal expression or the 
different kinds of subject matter that are to be found in the several epochs 
of history. 

Literature, I have said, aims at a “complete” presentation of human ex- 
perience. It is not so much a statement as a dramatization. Moreover, it is 
never simply a mirroring of that experience—a derivative of the lived ex- 
perience. It is an experience in its own right, and the knowledge that it gives 
of reality in relation to ourselves cannot ever be really detached from the 
experience that it embodies. For example, Keats’s “Ode to Autumn” tells us a 
great deal. It tells us not only about the sights and sounds of the autumn 
season. To the thoughtful reader, it also speaks of growing up and growing 
old, about the meaning of maturity, about the possibility of the serene ac- 
ceptance of one’s aging and of one’s eventual death. But it does not impart 
its wisdom through “statement.” Instead, it creates the experience of autumn 
—selected, concentrated, focused, to be sure, but not reduced and abstract. 
For all that it is fictitious, it is a full-bodied experience. The “Ode” is indeed 
incorrigibly concrete, and its moral and philosophical import is a kind of 
exhalation that rises from the detailed richness of the autumn scene, a richness 
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presented to us not as a catalogue of particulars, but as an experience lived 
through by a human observer taking a walk on an autumn day. 

It is true that in this poem “statements” do occur—for example, the state- 
ment: “thou hast thy music too.” But this assertion abstracted from the rich 
context of the poem would have no discernible meaning as a comment on the 
human situation. Taken within the context of the poem, however—and with 
the truly massive weight of the poem behind it—it speaks of a promised 
serenity and a calm beauty revealed only when the season of burgeoning 
flowers is past. Macbeth’s desolate phrase, “the sere and yellow leaf,” when 
transferred to the context of Keats’s “To Autumn,” takes on a completely 
different tonality. In the Keats context, the phrase is not desolate at all, but 
warm, rich, and fulfilled. One of Keats’s letters reflects the personal experience 
out of which his ode “To Autumn” came. In it he remarks on the warmth of 
the stubble fields by which he had walked, and this sense of warmth he has 
got into the poem. 

Poetry, being incorrigibly concrete, and its truth being directly related to 
this concrete particularity, what, then, is the relation of poetic truth to 
scientific truth? My view is that the two do not compete and cannot contra- 
dict. Instead, they complement each other. But I am willing to stand aside 
and let the philosopher Eliseo Vivas make this point for me. In Literature 
and Knowledge he writes: “There is a superior reality symbolized in the work 
of art—but it is superior, not to the reality of the world of physics, but to 
the alleged reality of our own physical world, that is, [it is superior to the 
reality] of the cliché-cluttered, hastily grasped, by-passion-blurred world in 
which we daily live.” Thus Vivas is saying that what the reality symbolized 
by the work of art is superior to is the relatively unreal pseudo-scientific, 
blurred and smudged world in which most of us conduct our desperate lives. 

The key descriptive word in Vivas’ account is “cliché-cluttered,” for falsity 
and distortion are involved in these second- and third-hand impressions of 
reality. The enemy of literature is not the science of the laboratory but the 
journalese of the Sunday magazine sections of the newspaper, in which the 
glib phrase “science tells us” is too often made to guarantee all sorts of 
sensational half-truths. An even more deadly enemy of literature, of course, 
is pseudo-literature, including the works inspired by those three bastard muses, 
propaganda, sentimentality and pornography. The productions they sponsor 
are cliché-ridden indeed. They are less than disinterested recipes for how to 
feel and how to act. 

So much for a brief and a too-condensed account of what literature is and 
does. Poems, plays, and stories are something other and something more than 
selected case histories, or sociological accounts purged of jargon and made 
literate, or untechnical philosophical tracts written for the man in the street 
and the housewife within doors, or as bargain basement, cut-rate substitutes 
for religion. I regard literature as having its own mode and its particular and 
irreplaceable values. But to say as much is not, of course, to deny its con- 
nections with human society, with which, in one way or another, it must 
ultimately concern itself. For example, the study of a literary document may 
profit from, and even occasionally be dependent on, history, sociology, and 
theology. To take instances: it is difficult to teach Paradise Lost unless the 
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student knows, or at least is willing to acquire, a little theology. Portions of 
William Faulkner’s “The Bear,” especially the fourth section, are unintelligible 
unless the reader knows something about the history of the American Civil 
War. Much of Shakespeare’s meaning is gravely obscured unless one has some 
understanding of the sixteenth-century English in which he wrote. Neverthe- 
less, the literary work has its own autonomy. It must not be reduced to an 
appendage to something else—for example, Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex reduced 
to an illustration of Freud’s “Oedipus Complex.” (That play would not, by 
the way, provide a very convincing illustration of the so-called oedipus com- 
plex.) Nor ought Joyce’s Dubliners to be reduced to an account of the drab 
sociological horrors of Dublin at the turn of the century. 

Reasonable claims for the autonomy of literature must not be misin- 
terpreted as an insistence on its isolation from other areas of human thought 
and conduct. The “complete” (or multidimensional) knowledge that litera- 
ture provides makes use of other less complete and more specialized kinds 
of knowledge. Conversely, literature can shed light on past cultures, other- 
wise reduced to dusty archeological findings. Think of what Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales does to bring the English fourteenth-century back to life. There 
can be no objection to using literature in order to humanize history or to 
breathe life into present-day sociological analyses. But if we mean to use it 
in this fashion, it behooves us to respect its characteristic mode. If, for ex- 
ample, we regard Faulkner’s Light in August merely as an historical document 
that gives us “facts” about race relations in north Mississippi in the 1930's, 
we have confused fiction with fact. Furthermore, if we neglect the dramatic 
and symbolic qualities of Light in August, we may fail to gain some of the 
real insights into race relations that the novel actually offers. 

Let me cite just one instance: a careful reading of Light in August will 
show that it is very unlikely that Joe Christmas possesses even a trace of 
Negro blood—a circumstance which, if properly taken into account, frees the 
reader for the apprehension of something really important: namely, that the 
author is suggesting that to be treated “like a nigger” does not require the 
victim to be a Negro at all. All that is required is that one be thought to be a 
“nigger”—or even be driven to think of himself as a “nigger.” Yet most of the 
earlier critical accounts of the novel assume that Joe is part Negro and one or 
two actually assume that he is half-Negro. 

I said some minutes ago that a piece of literature not only reveals human 
experience but is itself something to be experienced—fully, humanly, in its 
totality. Let me call up a further example. Here is a lyric written by James 
Shirley, the seventeenth-century dramatist. Can it be used to tell us something 
about that century’s attitude toward what we, in our day, have come to call 
the common man? Here is the poem. 


Death the Leveler 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armor against Fate; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings: 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 
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And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


So men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill: 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds! 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds. 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb: 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 


In the first place, the attentive reader will quickly disabuse himself of any 
notion that this particular poem is about what the late Henry Wallace called 
“the common man.” It will seem so only to the reader who finds it cliché- 
cluttered, as one reader—I can testify personally—found it long ago when he 
read it for the first time in an anthology of English literature. At that time, 
it appeared to me to be a rather trite piece of moralizing, employing stereo- 
typed symbols—the king’s crown contrasted with the peasant’s spade—and 
the whole poem summed up in a patly pious conclusion. 

It was many years later that I found myself for the first time truly reading 
the poem and discovering that, though not a great, it was certainly an 
authentic poem. Shall we take a moment to examine it? Let’s begin by dis- 
missing the twentieth-century cliché term “common man,” and by noticing the 
contrast made between the peasant and the warrior king. Each is identified 
by the tools of his trade: the king by his sword and sceptre; the peasant, by 
his scythe and spade. But the warrior is presented as a peasant too, though 
the crop that he plants and harvests is of a special kind: with his sword he 
reaps the battlefield; and by defeating his enemies, he plants “fresh laurels” 
with which to bind his brows with the victor’s garland. 

In Shirley’s time, death was—and today still is—described as the grim 
reaper, the white-bearded husbandman with his scythe. But in this poem, 
both warrior and peasant, whether they are planting grain or planting fresh 
laurels, and whether they are reaping the wheatfield or the battlefield, are 
destined themselves to be reaped by the scythe of death. The warrior-king, 
of course, is the prime target of the irony: though steel clad, he is vulnerable; 
even in winning, he loses. The freshest laurels that he can win are certain 
to wither. 

Are we to take the poem, then, as a descant on the wickedness of power? 
Is it an anti-war poem? Is it anti-aristocratic? Does it proclaim the humble 
tiller of the soil to be a better man than the knight at arms? If the reader is 
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inclined to say yes to any of these questions, then he had better read the 
poem again and more carefully. 

The peasant in this poem is used primarily as a foil to the nobleman. Grant- 
ed the import of the poem as announced in the first lines, this is to be 
expected. There is no sentimentalizing of the peasant. Wielding the scythe 
does not necessarily make a man morally good. If the peasant does not 
seek the warrior’s hollow glories, it is because he is in no position to do 
so. He is forced to reap life-sustaining grain rather than other human beings. 
But the poet does not therefore attribute positive virtues to him. Indeed, 
when we arrive at stanza three, it becomes clear that this poem has been 
specifically addressed to the nobleman and warrior. The speaker says to them: 
“Then boast no more your mighty deeds. . . .” 

What about the concluding couplet? Is it merely a pious tag, as my early 
reading of the poem took it to be, or does it carry conviction? I am not asking 
here, mind you, whether there is biographical evidence to suggest that James 
Shirley was a devout Christian. I am asking whether the couplet is a legiti- 
mate outgrowth of the poem, part of a coherent context. It may be that each 
reader will simply have to decide for himself; but one can at least observe 
that the couplet has been carefully prepared for. As we have seen, the poem’s 
dominant metaphor has to do with sowing and reaping: human beings, whether 
of high estate or low degree, are themselves ultimately harvested by death and 
return to the dust of which they were made. “Dust thou art, O man, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” What kind of crop can be made to grow out of this 
human dust? As mere dust, king and peasant are identical. Whether such 
dust will prove barren or grow the flowers of immortality depends upon only 
one thing: whether one has acted “justly” in his life. 

The sentiment is Christian, to be sure, but the concluding couplet is not, it 
seems to me, a platitude merely hitched onto the poem. It grows out of the 
original metaphor, and derives its dramatic power from that source. 

It is interesting to compare this poem with Gray’s “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” which also makes its comments on the “boast of heraldry [and] 
the pomp of power”; which also insists, in its own way, that “the paths of 
glory lead but to the grave.” Yet the two poems are not at all identical in what 
they say. Gray’s “Elegy” enlarges on the peasant’s limitations, his poverty, 
his ignorance, and his parochialism. Because of such limitations, potential 
Miltons have been prevented from realizing their inborn genius. Yet one 
should remember that such limitations have kept potential Cromwells from 
carrying out deeds of violence and bloodshed. There are thus gains as well as 
losses: ambition is treacherous and may be destructive. 

Interestingly enough, in this connection, the young man who is imagined 
to speak the “Elegy” has deliberately chosen the lot of the obscure peasant. 
Though “Fair Science” has not frowned on “his humble birth,” he has never- 
theless preferred to forgo the quest for fame, to accept the obscurity of the 
humble villagers, and be buried among them in their quiet churchyard. 

Thus, though Gray is obviously sympathetic toward the plowman who 
“homeward plods his weary way,” the poem is no more a revolutionary poem 
than is Shirley’s poem. It develops appropriate variations on the same basic 
theme. The achievements and honors of the great are often specious; more- 
‘over, in any case, they cannot avail against death: 
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Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 


Yet the theme of Gray’s “Elegy,” I repeat, is in a number of respects 
sharply different from that in Shirley’s poem. Though the “Elegy” is at least 
nominally Christian, it makes quite another point. The speaker in Gray’s poem 
chooses a life of contemplation over a life of action; a private life over a 
public life; the pleasures of melancholy over the heady joys of ambition and 
glory. He is content to forfeit his chances for an honored tomb in West- 
minster or some other great abbey church. He deliberately accepts for his 
resting place the obscure country churchyard. 

Thomas Hardy also salutes the English plowman, not, however, as he 
“homeward plods his weary way”: 


In Time of “The Breaking of Nations” 


Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by: 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 


Yet though Hardy’s poem has obvious affinities with Shirley’s and Gray’s, 
it differs radically from both of them. Its basic stress is on the final unim- 
portance of any military victory and on the primacy of fertility——-whether the 
planting of the earth for human food or the planting of the human seed 
itself. Both are essential if mankind is to endure. In this poem, war and 
dynastic glory are finally simply irrelevant to the human enterprise. The man 
preparing the field for planting and the boy and girl plighting their troth 
represent the essentials of the human story. 

You may well ask yourselves, why has the speaker paraded these three 
poems before you? They have likenesses and differences, to be sure, but what 
is the point in presenting them as a group? To illustrate his assertion that 
poetry is, as he has told us more than once, “incorrigibly concrete?” 

The answer would have to be yes—but also to exhibit the kinds of knowl- 
edge that authentic poetry can give and what the characteristic methods of 
such poetry are. These three poems tell us how various men in earlier cen- 
turies have regarded certain aspects of human experience. They thus reveal 
something of the changes in sensibility over the last three hundred years. 
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To take one specific example: Shirley’s song hints the rather orthodox 
Christianity of the age of the Caroline Divines. If there is no special stress 
on the Christian faith, that is because it can be taken for granted. In Gray’s 
“Elegy,” the specific Christian references are confined to the closing quatrains. 
The Christianity represented is philosophical, austere, unfervent, and not too 
far removed from Deism. In Hardy’s poem, as we should expect, remember- 
ing that one of Hardy’s poems describes the funeral of God, Christianity has 
disappeared, and religion itsel{—save for a phrase from the Prophet Jeremiah 
that Hardy has used in his title. 

Why do I go out of the way to make this point? Because I do not want my 
stress on the autonomy of the poem to be misinterpreted as an attempt to 
ignore the obvious fact that literary works are influenced by historical cir- 
cumstances, or that, with tact and insight, they may be used to point up the 
changes in sensibility through history. But authentic literary works must not 
be reduced to mere historical documents. Authentic works may transcend 
their period limitations and point to universal human traits. 

Thus, one can see that in the three poems we have just considered, none of 
the stances taken is completely outmoded today. Even Shirley’s contrast be- 
tween the great and the lowly is not completely alien to us. We can find 
sufficient analogies with the situation in our own day. The “knowledge” —if 
I may be allowed to call it that—has not been rendered completely obsolete. 
A genuine acquaintance with these poems extends the range of our own sensi- 
bilities and makes us citizens of the past as well as of the present. 

Yet more is at stake. A merely superficial knowledge of these three poems 
would be insufficient if we meant to write a literary history which would try 
to provide an intelligent account of the differences among them. That is to 
say, if, concentrating on their themes and ideas, we neglected the way in 
which these themes are made to emerge and the way in which the ideas are 
qualified and modified, we should simply falsify our literary history. In talk- 
ing about these poems, as we have, with reference to their metaphors and 
symbols, their choice of diction, and their tonal qualities, we have not been 
talking about decorative details—about inessentials—but about the very struc- 
ture of their meaning. 

There is no ideational short-cut to literature, no privileged view of social 
history or the history of ideas of a sort that will eliminate the necessity of 
reading literature. By “reading,” I mean the willingness to approach the work 
in question in its own mode, taking account of the fact that it is a fiction and 
that it can give us its special knowledge of reality only through symbolic and 
metaphorical representation. 

I have been tempted to enlarge upon this theme. How badly literary criti- 
cism has been served because the critics could not read or were too opinion- 
ated—too prejudice-bound to read properly the literary works that they were 
attempting to interpret. I am sure that one could collect, for example, out of 
the Faulkner criticism of the last forty years hundreds of articles and reviews 
to establish the point. To call names and cite instances might be rude, but I 
could be very specific if I had to be. And the case of Faulkner is far from 
unique. I cite him only because for the last several years I have been reading 
a great deal of Faulkner criticism and scholarship. 
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I do not mean to take a reactionary position. Let us apply to the study 
of literature all that is relevant of psychology, of studies of myth, of political 
history, and of economics. Such specialized learning can often light up a play 
or a novel or even a poem. For example, the most illuminating study of 
“The Turn of the Screw” that I have ever read has come from the pen of a 
political scientist. But if we use the word literature responsibly, we have to take 
into account what it is, and the special craft that went into its making. We 
must respect the fact that it is a fictional construct that has very special 
properties. 

I repeat: we must read the work in question. It will not suffice to run it 
through a computer which will, in its print-out, report that the work came out 
of such and such a century, that it is to be classified as a meditative lyric, 
that it was written by a manic-depressive probably of homosexual tendencies, 
that it refers to certain specified historical events, that it falls into phase 6 of 
the mythos of summer in Northrop Frye’s classification of archetypal situa- 
tions, and so on and so on. Literary works are themselves experiences, and 
have to be experienced as sensitively and intelligently as our capabilities will 
allow. Anything less than that is not enough. 
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